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PRODUCTIVE CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE.* 



Origin of Productive Co-operation in France. 

In all accounts of co-operation it is repeatedly asserted 
that England is primarily the land of consumer's co-opera- 
tion, Germany of credit co-operation, and France of pro- 
ductive co-operation. This observation has become almost 
a commonplace, a truism ; and, at least so far as it relates 
to the first two forms of co-operation, it has never been 
gainsaid. Yet some question has been raised concerning 
the third form of co-operation ; and, in truth, if statistics 
are trustworthy, it does not appear that associations of 
co-operative producers are either more numerous or more 
influential in France than they are in the other two coun- 
tries. On the contrary, by a singular coincidence, the 
number of societies statistically reported appears to be 
nearly the same — from 170 to 180 — in each of the three 
countries. And, in amount of sales and of capital, Eng- 
lish productive associations exceed somewhat the French. 
Moreover, even within France itself, associations of pro- 
ducers do not constitute the most important form of co- 
operation. Co-operative stores are far more numerous, — 
numbering more than 1,500, — while they represent a trade 
movement infinitely more considerable and a membership 
one hundred times greater.f 

These figures to the contrary notwithstanding, I believe 
the common saying that France is the birthplace of pro- 
ductive co-operation is well founded. First, because that 
form of co-operation is the only form which has developed 

* Translated by Dr. John Cummings. 

t Membership of the productive associations does not exceed eight or ten 
thousand, while that of the stores is at least six hundred thoiasand. 
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spontaneously within France. Other forms have been in- 
troduced from foreign countries. It was in France that 
this form of co-operation sprang up as the final solution 
of the social problem, as the breaking of a new era in 
which a regime of free labor should succeed the wage 
system, even as the wage system itself had succeeded a 
regime of serfdom and slavery. It was in France that 
productive co-operation in 1848 enrolled its legions of 
pioneers among the workingmen, whose story, if it is less 
celebrated than that of the Rochdale pioneers, does not 
relate less heroism. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
it was the form of productive co-operation indigenous in 
France which gave rise to a new gospel, and appeared as 
the star of the king's magi to such noble spirits as John 
Stuart Mill and the Christian socialists of England. Fi- 
nally, it is in France that productive co-operation has 
worked itself out in several of the most perfect and most 
justly celebrated enterprises in the world, such as the 
Familistere de Cruise, the Maison Leclaire, and in certain 
respects even the Magasin du Bon MareM. 

It is, indeed, true that many of the earlier illusions 
have vanished. In France, as elsewhere, faith in the insti- 
tution of self-governing workshops, as a means of the 
world's regeneration, has been severely shaken. Never- 
theless, as we shall see, there are still small groups of 
the faithful who piously keep their faith intact, while 
others seek to regenerate and infuse new life into socie- 
ties for productive cooperation, either through association 
with the trade-unionist movement or through inspiration 
found in the doctrines of the old French socialists, more 
especially of Fourier. 

In this paper I have to do solely with the present state 
of productive co-operation in France. I shall find it 
necessary, however, to trace very summarily the history 
of the movement so far as it relates to facts less generally 
known. 
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The first society for co-operative production, that of the 
jewellers (hijoutiers en do7-S), as is well known, was formed 
in France in 1833, ten years before the Rochdale pioneers 
organized. This first establishment, however, was in the 
nature of an isolated and artificial experiment. It was 
the work of an odd character, a man named Buchez, 
whose notions seemed singularly involved with the doc- 
trines at once of Saint-Simon and of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and who gave to this first association the form 
and character of a sort of lay monastery. Nevertheless, 
his essential idea — i.e., to forego any division of profits 
among members, and devote profits in a lump sum to the 
creation of an inalienable and perpetual social capital — 
deserves to outlive him ; and it reappears again in some- 
what altered form in those socialistic organizations which 
profess the complete sacrifice of individual interests in 
behalf of the social welfare. 

The Revolution of 1848 alone really signalizes the rise 
of the co-operative movement in France. At that moment 
there came a veritable outburst of co-operative activity in 
the formation of over two hundred societies for co-opera- 
tive production, organized almost simultaneously, more 
especially in and about Paris, but in the large provincial 
cities as well, all with a single programme, inspired by the 
philosophical precepts of Pierre Leroux and the ardent 
harangues of Louis Blanc,* — abolition of the wages sys- 
tem. Productive co-operation thus originated in the same 
hour with the institution of universal suffrage (universal 

* The part taken \>j Louis Blanc in the co-operative movement of 1848 is 
not commonly borne in mind. He was not content with delivering addresses, 
but himself organized a number of societies for co-operative production, 
notably that of the tailors, which, to be sure, survived but a short time. He, 
however, did not believe it possible to effect a social regeneration through the 
exclusive agency of free associations ; and he believed in the necessity of gov- 
ernment aid. His ideas on this point were not very different from those which 
were preached later by Lassalle. 

On the other hand, the disastrous organization of the National Workshops, 
against which Louis Blanc always protested, is, nevertheless, always attributed 
to him. 
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suffrage in France, as is well known, dates also from 
1848) as its natural complement. One realized in the 
regime of economy that which the other realized in the 
r%ime of government; namely, the emancipation of the 
people. And the sovereignty of the people manifested 
itself at one and the same time in the forum and in the 
workshop. 

The brief duration of this grand movement is also a 
matter of common report. It was a veritable display of 
social pyrotechnics. As early as 1852 the greater number 
of these associations had ceased to exist, — not all, how- 
ever ; for, as one is sufficiently often informed, there still 
survive to-day four which date from this epoch, and 
which have consequently celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
versary.* This notorious failure has contributed not a 
little to the discredit of productive co-operation in France 
and throughout the world. In justice, however, it is to 
be noted that the causes of failure were rather political 
than economic. It was Napoleon's eoup cCStat and the 
opening of the imperial regime, which, through suppres- 
sion of the right of association, and even of reunion, gave 
the death-blow to all labor organizations, especially those 
of socialistic leanings. The single conclusion to which 
one is driven on scientific analysis of the movement is, 
therefore, that the experiment failed from a purely ad- 
ventitious cause, and that one is not warranted in pre- 
judging what might have been the outcome under normal 
conditions. 

Finally, as is generally known, the government of 
Napoleon III. — who had at the outset come forward as 
a Hercules destined to beat down the hydra of socialism, 
a pretence which was the chief cause of his success 
with the frightened bourgeoisie — had recourse later to 
the blandishments of a policy of popular Csesarism. It 

*An association of file-makers, one of spectacle-makers, one of piano- 
builders, and one other in the country. 
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sought to ingratiate itself with the working classes and 
to show itself well disposed toward labor organizations. 
The new policy was the occasion of a new co-operative 
movement, far less splendid than the earlier movement, 
but not less interesting, and one which may be com- 
mended to investigators as a movement which has as yet 
been very little studied. It occurred during the years 
1868-66. 

The movement was interesting, first of all, because it 
sought to base productive co-operation upon credit co- 
operation, or at least upon institutions of credit which 
should make the necessary advances of capital. It was 
interesting, also, because it developed for the first time 
diversity of opinion regarding the end of co-operation. 
Those tendencies manifested themselves, each one in con- 
nection with its own institution of credit : official state 
co-operation, working through the Banque des Associations 
Co-opSratives, a complete failure ; socialistic co-operation, 
working through the CrSdit au Travail, the co-operation 
of 1848, — that is to say, co-operation looking to the abo- 
lition of the wages system ; and co-operation which may 
be styled bourgeois, since it aimed at the saving and 
acquisition of property, working through the Gaisse 
d'Hscompte des Associations Populaires. This last was 
under the particular direction of two young economists 
whose names have since become, for different reasons, 
widely known, — L^on Say and L^on Walras. Their dis- 
cussions in the journals of the time are very instructive, 
especially when one adds to them the accounts presented 
in sittings of the Paris SooiStS d'' Economic Politique, and 
an article in the Journal des JEeonomistes, where, even at 
this time, the co-operative movement received rather con- 
temning consideration, the three forms, even the last, 
being generally condemned.* 

* See the Journal des ^conomistes for that period, and, on the other side, 
L^ Association, 
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This second movement, however, was in the end 
abruptly terminated by the war of 18T0, the bloody in- 
surrection of the Commune, and the general dispersion 
of socialists which followed. Clearly, co-operative vent- 
ures have had no fair trial in France ! 

Once more, painfully and laboriously, as a spider whose 
web has been swept away recommences his spinning, 
surviving co-operators have again set about their work 
during the last fifteen years, reorganizing several soci- 
eties for productive co-operation, and even uniting them 
into a sort of federation under the name of the CJiambre 
Consultative des Associations Ouvrieres (1884). And this 
new movement, in the beginning a slow one,* has tended 
to quicken during the last few years. During the last 
two years the increase in the number of societies has 
amounted to thirty for each year, and I should not be 
surprised if the Congress of Societies for Co-operative 
Production to meet at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
should reveal the existence of three hundred societies of 
this sort. 

The causes of this awakening are not easily indicated. 
I think, however, — aside from the persistence of the 
old French socialist faith in the emancipation of the 
laborer through voluntary co-operation, a very different 
sort of faith from that of the collectivists, — that certain 
particular causes may be cited which we shall take up for 
immediate consideration : first, the success of some not- 
able societies and the contagion of example ; then also 
material and unforeseen assistance in the form of allow- 
ances granted by the state or by private individuals. 

* Of 113 societies fonning the federation, but 12 existed prior to 1884. 
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II. 

Specific Character of French Productive Co-operation. 

French societies for co-operative production present 
great diversity of character, as do societies in England 
and elsewhere. This differentiation is in the nature of 
associations for production themselves. One may say 
even that there are no two alike ; while associations of 
consumers, on the contrary, are pretty nearly all of them 
constituted after one model. Nevertheless, diverse as 
they are, the societies of producers may be grouped as 
belonging to one or another of a few definite types. Sev- 
eral classifications have been suggested. That which we 
give differs but little from others which have been offered.* 

Our classification recognizes the following types : self- 
supporting, corporate, semi-patronal, and a new form of 
association called by its originators association intSgrale. 
To complete the classification, a fifth type of productive 
co-operation must be added ; namely, agricultural. This 
latter form is very interesting, and has, perhaps, a greater 
future before it than any of the others. With it, how- 
ever, we shall not in this study have to do, except inci- 
dentally ; for it does not fall at all within the category of 
labor organizations. It is an association of landed- pro- 
prietors, generally of wealthy, or at least well-to-do, pro- 
prietors.! 

1. Self-supporting Workshops.X — This form of co-opera- 
tion, the co-operative republic, is the fundamental type, 
at least for France. It is the co-operation of the pioneers 
of 1848, the form adopted by Hughes, Kingsley, and 

* See, for productiTe co-operation in France, M. Fontaine's classification in 
Les Associations Ouvrieres cited above ; and for English societies Miss Beatrice 
Potter's classification in The Co-operative Movement, 

tFor further details concerning these associations, see L' Association de 
production agricole, by Count de Rocquigny. 

i The author's translation for association autonome. — Translator. 
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otlier Christian socialists for introduction into England. 
The differentiating character of this form is that all mem- 
bers of the association must be at the same time share- 
holders and workmen; or, in other words, that all the 
capital must be furnished by laborers employed by the 
association. When, therefore, one finds an association 
with shareholders who are not workmen, or, if workmen, 
employed outside the social workshop, or, on the other 
hand, an association employing workmen who are not 
shareholders nor able to become such, one may be sure 
that such an association does not fall within the category 
of self-supporting workshops. The type is corrupted in 
either case. It must be admitted withal that the pure 
type is seldom realized. It often happens that there are 
associates who do not work within the common shop, and 
still more frequently that laborers are employed within 
the shop who are not members. The employment of 
such men is an almost unavoidable necessity in all indus- 
tries where production varies with the seasons. It is 
necessary to have, alongside those permanently associated, 
auxiliary workmen hired during the busy season and dis- 
charged in the dull season. 

Nevertheless, those societies which affect to be of the 
self-supporting category, even when they deviate from the 
pure type in practice, endeavor to realize it so far as they 
are able to do so. For example, they make it a rule that 
members who cease work in the society shop (unless it be 
for want of employment or on account of age or infirmity) 
shall lose their memberships and be reimbursed for the 
amounts of their shares ; and it is agreed, on the other 
hand, that all workmen employed temporarily as auxil- 
iaries shall participate in the profits, — which brings a 
sort of quasi-membership, — or even become themselves 
shareholders through the capitalization to their credit of 
part of the profits, constituting precisely that form of 
association which the English call copartnership. 
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Associations of this type, more or less modified, are 
fairly numerous ; and it is in such associations that one 
finds enrolled the most sanguine co-operators. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not the most prosperous form of co-operation. 
The societies are generally small, and organized within 
the small industries. And those which have prospered, 
it must be confessed, are precisely those which have sacri- 
ficed, deliberately and even cynically, the essential prin- 
ciple of a co-operative republic ; that is to say, they 
are those which have refused to admit indefinitely into 
their midst new members as associates, because the old 
members have no longer wished to share profits 
with workmen of the eleventh hour. These societies, 
from the day that they have seen prosperity advancing, 
have become virtually close corporations, and have hence- 
forth employed, according to their needs, only workmen 
whom they have left in the condition of simple wage- 
earners, without even allowing them participation in the 
profits. In some instances even the original membership 
has decreased, owing to the care taken not to replace 
those who have died or retired. So that the original 
type of a co-operative republic has become, through 
monstrous perversion of it, an oligarchy, wherein a small 
group of associates govern the body of wage-earners. 
The most characteristic example, and the one oftenest 
cited, of this perversion of productive co-operation is that 
of the spectacle-makers' society Q' association des tune- 
tiers') in Paris. This society to-day comprises about 
fifty members who have become wealthy, about an equal 
number of associate candidates for membership, known as 
adherents, and twelve hundred hired workmen.* Under 
the circumstances it is clear that there is nothing of co- 
operation here more than the name. It is simply an asso- 
ciation of small employers. 

* The proportion of associates to hired workmen was even more scandalous 
a few years since. The number has, however, been a little increased to give a 
semblance of the co-operation professed. 
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It was for the purpose of avoiding similar abuses that 
a deputy proposed, in a bill brought before Parliament,* 
to impose upon all associations for co-operative production 
the obligation of dividing at least 50 per cent, of their 
profits among all workmen employed. Such obligatory 
participation would be somewhat excessive, and might 
even create serious constitutional difficulties for certain co- 
operative societies ; f but this is not the place for discuss- 
ing that point, and I have adverted to it only as signifi- 
cant of the gravity of the regrettable tendency which has 
provoked the proposition. 

2. Corporate Association. — The tendency here is less 
individualistic and rather towards collectivism. The asso- 
ciation is conceived and organized not in the interests of 
members solely, but in the interests of all workmen be- 
longing to the same trade, or at least to the same trade- 
union or federation of unions. Practically, however, as it 
is impossible to give employment to all the workmen of a 
given trade or even of a union, the association, in default 
of a sufficient amount of work, employs at any one time 
only a small number, according to their needs (the propor- 
tion is not above one-tenth in associations of this order :j:). 
The society endeavors, however, to employ its members 
successively by turn, following the order of application. 
The original intention was gradually through successful 
competition to supplant all employers within a particular 
industry ; and, as fast as they should be eliminated, the 

* The history of this bill, destined to regulate all forms of co-operation, is 
instructiye and diverting. Proposed some twelve years ago, and having been 
already the subject of five or six discussions before the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate, and even voted twice in the Chamber of Deputies, it is not yet 
disposed of, and probably will never be even brought to a final vote, because 
of the furious opposition which the merchants have brought against it. Neither 
the government nor the members of Parliament dare to support the bill for fear 
of offending the merchants, whose influence at elections is considerable. 

t Especially if applied to societies of consumers. 

t This group of societies comprises about 3,600 members, and the average 
number working in the shops is not above 4G0. 
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workmen were to coalesce until the forces of the associa- 
tion should finally reunite all the workmen within a single 
trade. This was a close approximation to the program of 
Louis Blanc. 

In fact, the societies have fallen far short of realizing 
this magnificent program. They have not spread to any 
considerable extent, and the competition which they have 
set up with private enterprises has not been very formid- 
able. They have run up against numerous difficulties, 
of which the most serious is the antagonism which has 
sprung up spontaneously between the unions and the co- 
operative societies created by the unions, from the very 
day these societies have felt themselves strong enough to 
walk alone. It was antagonism of this sort which arose in 
the association called La mine aux mineurs of Monthieux, 
near Lyons, and brought about its dissolution. It made 
its appearance also in the society of upholsterers in Paris. 
However, although this latter society broke with the union, 
it remained co-operative in the sense that it remained open 
to all workmen of the trade. A tablet placed in the hall 
bore the names of those desiring work inscribed in the 
order of their priority. No one might work for a longer 
period than fifteen days, unless there was no one ready 
to take his place, in which case he might prolong his stay. 
It will be seen that under the conditions these associa- 
tions for productive co-operation served rather as work- 
shops for the unemployed. It may be added, further, that 
associations of this order have been organized, the greater 
number of them, in connection with strikes. 

The most perfect realization of this form of co-operation 
is the society of carriage-makers (ouvriers fahricants de 
voitures) in Paris. It was established by a federation of 
five unions, representing the several trades exercised in 
the manufacture of carriages (wheelwrights, painters, 
locksmiths, glass- workers, and the like). The unions ad- 
vanced all the capital, and consequently took all the 
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profits. Members of the co-operative society had there- 
fore no share ia the profits as co-operators, although, as 
members of one or another of the five unions, they might 
•derive certain indirect advantages. 

It is easily seen that this last form gets us far away 
from the co-operative program, bringing us nearer to the 
coUectivist program, since individual profit is almost en- 
tirely eliminated. The workman no longer works for 
■himself, but for the union or federation of unions. One 
step further, — the creation of an association of producers, 
comprising not one union alone nor a federation of unions, 
but the entire wage-earning class, — will suffice to institute 
the coUectivist regime. 

The socialists, moreover, have essayed to take this final 
stride in an enterprise which made a great deal of noise 
and one which deserves mention here. I refer to the 
organization of glass-workers (ia Verrerie OuvriSre) of 
Albi. 

Some four or five years ago the glass-workers in a small 
village in the south of France, Carmaux, went out on a 
strike, which lasted long, and provoked an active move- 
ment of sympathy in the socialist world. Socialist leaders, 
among others MM. Jaurez and Millerand, aided the strik- 
ers with their eloquence ; and pecuniary support also came 
an in the form of contributions. One old lady. Mile. 
Dembourg, through M. Rochefort as intermediary, gave 
100,000 francs. Finding themselves in possession of con- 
siderable capital, the workmen became ambitious, and 
dreamed of definitely cutting loose from their old em- 
ployers, and of organizing themselves into a co-operative 
society. Moreover, they had a very encouraging example 
of such an organization in the co-operative society of the 
glass-workers of Rive de Qiers (near Lyons), which, organ- 
ized on the corporate type of co-operation, had operated 
with fair success. The strikers, accordingly, wished to 
organize themselves also after this model, and to institute 
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La Verrerie aux Verriers (the glass-works for the glass- 
workers' association). But the socialists protested. They 
declared that they had not supported the glass-workers 
against their employers for the purpose of enabling the 
wage-earners to transform themselves into small capitalists. 
The socialists would furnish the necessary capital for the 
establishment of a new plant, but on condition that the 
work should remain a work of the proletariat entirely, 
and on the further condition that instead of the name La 
Verrerie aux Verriers, it should bear the significant title 
La Verrerie Ouvriire. 

Notwithstanding the dissent of a certain number of 
socialists, this was done. As for the glass-workers them- 
selves, inasmuch as they had contributed no money and 
were unable to contribute any to the enterprise, they 
were obliged to yield to the wishes of others. An im- 
mense issue of tickets followed, at 25 centimes each, after 
the manner of a lottery, and they were expected to net 
500,000 francs. Not all of this sum was collected, but 
the greater part of it was subscribed by trade-unions and 
co-operative societies (associations both of producers and 
of consumers). Individuals who purchased tickets must 
hand them over to some labor organization; for such 
organizations alone were entitled to hold shares, to the 
exclusion of all individual shareholders. Naturally, too, 
these organizations must govern the glass-works and 
receive the profits. It was even stipulated in the regula- 
tions that the earnings so apportioned should not be ex- 
pended by any shareholding organization in its own 
interests, but solely " in some work of social interest " to 
be finally determined upon by the administrative council. 
The question what disposition to make of these earnings 
has in fact never yet been raised, as, up to the present 
day, no profits have been earned. And what of the em- 
ployees in these glass-works, have they no voice in the 
management of the enterprise nor any share in the gains ? 
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The right was conceded to them of filling one-third the 
places in the administrative council ; and they were to 
receive 40 per cent, of the profits, on the express condition 
that this 40 per cent, should not be apportioned out to 
the workmen individually, but should be turned into a 
general reserve and insurance fund. 

Such was the nature of this novel enterprise, which, as 
we have already observed, ought to be considered rather 
as an experiment in collectivism than as an experiment 
in co-operation. However, we have been led to speak 
of it in this connection as a sort of variation of the corpo- 
rate organization of co-operative association. One might 
surmise on general principles that such a hybrid monster 
could not survive ; and, in fact, for several years the glass- 
workers (who transferred their plant from Carmaux to 
the larger neighboring town of Albi, for reasons which 
need not be recounted here) were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The association, however, succeeded in 
surmounting these difficulties, thanks, primarily, to the 
energy and the devotion of the workmen who had taken 
the initiative in the enterprise, and who, rather than re- 
nounce it, consented to drag through long months, receiv- 
ing almost no wages at all and living in the blackest 
misery; thanks, in the second place, to the support of 
certain co-operative distributive societies, which engaged 
to purchase bottles * of the co-operative producers, giving 
them preference over individual manufacturers, not only 
where wares were offered at the same prices, but even 
where they must pay the co-operators 20 per cent, more 
than other manufacturers charged ; and, finally, thanks to 
pressure brought to bear upon wine-shop keepers in cer- 
tain towns by the workingmen in their capacity as con- 
sumers, who insisted upon being served in bottles bearing 
the mark of La Verrerie Ouvriere. 

During the month of September, 1899, La Verrerie cele- 

* La Verrerie Ouvriere makes a specialty of the manufacture of common 
bottles. 
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brates its third anniversary ; and it has prepared a grand 
fSte for that occasion, to which the representatives of 
socialism from all over the world have been already in- 
vited. Certainly, in the success of the enterprise they 
will have a fine example of the solidarity of labor to cele- 
brate ; and they may be enabled to bring about, in some 
new way, an understanding between socialists and co-op- 
erators. 

3. Semi-patronal Associations. — I have given this name 
to societies which owe their origin to the initiative of 
some philanthropic employer, who, beginning with the 
introduction into his factory of profit-sharing, has gradu- 
ally transformed this profit-sharing into a copartnership, 
and has finally himself retired, transferring the ownership 
of his factory to his employees, under such regulations as 
he has himself drawn up. Such is the usual course of 
events. 

Thus, on the decease of the patron or his retirement, 
the enterprise is naturally transformed from a constitu- 
tional monarchy into a co-operative commonwealth. Gen- 
erally, however, it preserves certain traits of its primitive 
form in the power and peculiar functions of the manager. 
Generally, the manager or managers (for there may be 
several), although elective, are elected for life, and cannot 
be deposed ; and he or they receive as remuneration a 
considerable share of the profits (25 per cent, in the 
Familistere de Guise, and in the Maison Leclaire also). 

To this type of association belong the most famous 
and, judged by the amount of business done, the most 
important of co-operative enterprises, more particularly 
the two above mentioned, which are known the world 
over.* One may add to these the paper manufactory of 

*In July, 1890, near Edwardsville, Illinois, a settlement was established 
which was given the name of Leclaire in honor of the French honse of that 
name. The settlement was started by Mr. N. 0. Nelson, head of a manufac- 
tory of brassware and hardware in St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Nelson introduced 
profit-sharing into his own establishment ; and, in building up this branch 
establishment in Illinois, he wished to consecrate it to the memory of Leclaire. 
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Laroche-Joubert in Angoul§me, the most important paper 
manufactory in France. This establishment, however, 
since its founder is still actively associated with it, is 
in the transition period indicated above. Only on the 
retirement of M. Laroche-Joubert, Jr., will the associa- 
tion take its final form as a co-operative association alto- 
gether in the hands of the workmen.* One might add to 
this list the still more famous Magasins du Bon Marclie 
of Paris, which transact business to the amount of 
180,000,000 of francs annually, and which were estab- 
lished by M. and Mme. Boucicaut in the manner de- 
scribed above. However, inasmuch as all profits are 
apportioned on capital shares, and not among laborers in 
proportion to work done, the enterprise appears to be 
rather of the capitalistic order. 

There is in this form of association an incontestable 
superiority, at least from the point of view of success 
attained in enterprises undertaken, — a superiority which 
is very easily accounted for, since all the difficulties 
which ordinarily embarrass productive associations at the 
start, such as insufficiency of capital, mismanagement, and 
difficulty in procuring customers, are here done away with 
in the preparatory stage, while the enterprise is still 
under the management of the patron, so that the associa- 
tion comes by natural accession into a situation ready 
prepared for it, — a situation in which it has only to con- 
form to regulations already established, and has only to 
run on, so to speak, by virtue of its own inertia. 

It may be observed in this connection, however, that 
those of little faith in co-operative associations, notably 
economists of the individualist school, have all of them 

* The scope of this study does not permit me to describe co-operative asso- 
ciations one by one, but only to indicate general and specific characteristics. 
For the rest, monographs descriptire of the Familistere de Guise and of the 
Maison Leclaire are numerous. 

I will only note further that Godin was a very ardent disciple of Fourier, 
and that in founding his Familistere he has sought to incorporate certain char- 
acteristics of the Phalanstery. 
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prophesied that these establishments would not outlive 
their founders. Yet the event has given the lie to their 
pessimistic predictions. It is twenty-nine years since 
Leclaire died, eleven since the death of Godin, ten since 
that of Madame Boucicaut ; and their establishments are 
to-day not only operating, but are more prosperous than 
they were during the lives of their founders. One is 
therefore driven to the conclusion that, if labor organiza- 
tions and co-operative commonwealths are generally in- 
sufficient for the successful establishment of great enter- 
prises, they are nevertheless capable of continuing and 
developing such enterprises. 

Establishment through the initiatory patronage of a 
philanthropically disposed employer would appear, there- 
fore, to be, as regards societies for productive co-opera- 
tion, a most efficacious mode of generation. Unfortu- 
nately, it is to be feared that the number of employers 
who are wealthy, generous, and desirous of preparing the 
way for their own abdication, is limited in every country, 
and particularly so in France, where the law does not 
give full freedom of testamentation, and thus renders 
legal conveyance almost impossible for those industrial 
leaders who leave behind them a family of children. 

4. Association Intigrale (so called). — This form of co- 
operative association is of very recent date. In place of 
the rather ambitious appellation which the originators 
have themselves adopted, and which I shall proceed im- 
mediately to explain, this form of association might more 
properly be designated capitalistic, or semi-capitalistic, 
since its distinctive feature is the employment of outside 
capital ; and this, not only in the form of loans, but in the 
form of capital associS (by actions, and not by obligations^. 
And naturally, also, a share in the direction of the enter- 
prise and in the profits goes to those who contribute the 
capital. 

In this respect the new form of association breaks 
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sharply with the traditions of French co-operators, who 
have admitted outside capital as an instrument of pro- 
duction, for the use of which they have paid a moderate 
interest, — a sort of wages, so to speak, — but have abso- 
lutely refused to recognize in it a master participating in 
the management and receiving a portion of the fruits of 
labor. And this form of association has aroused ener- 
getic protest on the part of all co-operators loyal to the 
old ideal of self-supporting and self-governing co-opera- 
tion : it has been denounced as a sort of treason, or, at 
least, a backward step on the road leading to the emanci- 
pation of labor and abolition of capitalistic domination. 

The association integrate owes its origin to the director 
of a co-operative society of house-painters, M. Buisson, 
who has become a leader in the co-operative movement 
during the last ten years. This society, called Le Travail, 
thanks to its skilful director, had already become very 
prosperous ; but the director's ambition was not yet satis- 
fied, and he suffered for lack of the capital which would 
enable him to develop the enterprise to the extent that 
he thought it might be developed. What to do, was the 
question. To obtain capital on loan did not appear to 
him wise, for a loan creates a veritable servitude on the 
part of the borrower ; and, further, it was improbable that 
capital would offer itself very readily at a moderate in- 
terest, since co-operative associations are generally con- 
sidered by capitalists to offer little security. It appeared, 
therefore, much more advantageous to procure the addi- 
tional capital needed by issuing stock, since the capitalist 
here renounces his right to reimbursement of his princi- 
pal, and assumes all risks of the enterprise, while he is 
nevertheless more easily tempted by the prospect of par- 
ticipating in the gains and in the management. And, in- 
deed, he found just the man to serve his purposes in a 
banker of enterprising disposition, M. Bernhardt, who 
offered to advance seven hundred thousand francs on 
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these terms of limited liability. M. Buisson hastened to 
accept the offer. In reply to criticisms to which he was 
subjected, — his exclusion even from the federal council, 
la Chambre consultative * was asked for, and the demand 
defeated by only a narrow majority, — he declared that 
this combination was not inconsistent in any particular 
with the true principles of co-operation ; that, on the con- 
trary, it effected an integral combination (whence the 
name association intSgrale) of the three factors of produc- 
tion — labor, capital, and talent — such as had been for- 
mulated by Fourier himself; and that even the shares in 
the profits assigned to each of these factors under the reg- 
ulations of the new association were not very different 
from those indicated by Fourier himself (A to labor, A to 
capital, -^5 to talent). Further, that it was the only way 
to give to associations of producers the free swing which 
they required, and of enabling them to enter into the 
great industries. Only under this form of association 
might co-operators make any pretence of effecting a social 
transformation. As regarded the domination of capital, 
which concerned the critics overmuch, it need not be 
feared, provided certain precautions were observed, which 
he had taken care to have expressly inserted in the by- 
laws. Of these the three most important stipulations are 
the following : first, members of the board of directors of 
the association shall be elected by the shareholders, but 
must be taken solely from the working members (J,es 
membres ouvriirs) ; second, dividends declared on capital 
shares must never exceed 7i per cent. ; third, all em- 
ployees in the association, even those engaged as auxilia- 
ries, must participate in the profits. 

With such arguments as these the initiator of the new 
regime disarmed the orthodox co-operators. He might 
also have cited the example of the English productive 
societies, which almost without exception are established 

* The federation of which we spoke at the ovitset. 
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with the aid of outside capital. English co-operators are 
inclined even to manifest some disdain for the self-sup- 
porting workshops, as an antiquated form of association 
(this tendency finds expression in outspoken terms, for 
example, in the periodical called Labour Copartnership). 
However, it must be noted that the capital advanced to 
the English societies of co-operative producers comes to 
them, not from more or less speculative bankers, but gen- 
erally from the distributive societies. And this makes no 
little difference. The English system appears to be an 
excellent one, although we entertain some doubts concern- 
ing the future of the system of so-called "integral" asso- 
ciation. The experiment is an interesting one, but it is 
necessary to await the end. 

In any event, M. Buisson's undertaking immediately 
inspired a certain number of imitators ; and already a 
dozen associations of producers have been formed or reor- 
ganized on the model of the society Le Travail. 



III. 

Relations of Productive Associations with Distributive 
Associations. 

As we have just remarked in the preceding lines, 
French productive societies have almost never benefited, 
as the English have done, from the valuable assistance 
given by co-operative stores, either in the advance of cap- 
ital or in the assurance of a market. 

Productive and distributive societies in France have up 
to the present time maintained existence in entirely sep- 
arate spheres, which manifest no tendency to coalesce. 
Indeed, between these spheres the power of repulsion 
seems even stronger than the power of attraction. By 
way of explanation, it will sufl&ce to bear in mind that 
while in England the distributive societies antedated 
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by many years the productive associations, and so might 
naturally assume with reference to them the role of pro- 
tectors or of elder sisters, in France just the reverse is 
true. Here the productive associations inaugurated the 
co-operative movement, and distributive societies came 
long after. Not only is it true that scarcely any distribu- 
tive societies existed in 1848, but, also, that even during 
the second movement of 1866 they played a very second- 
ary role ; and at that time one of the co-operative leaders, 
Chaudey, wrote of them that " distributive co-operation is 
the most insignificant of all forms of co-operation." Only 
since 1887 has the increase in number of distributive so- 
cieties been at all rapid, thanks in part to the initiative 
of a little group of co-operators often referred to as the 
school of Nimes, because its chief members, MM. de 
Boyve, ITabre, and others, live in that village, of which 
the present writer is himself a native. These men 
created for the first time, at the congress which met in 
Paris in 1887, a federation of distributive societies, called 
the Co-operative Union {L' Union cooperative) ; and they 
attempted to organize it upon the plan of the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Manchester. In spite of their efforts, 
however, the distributive societies, although sufficiently 
numerous, — it is estimated that they number 1,500, — 
are still too poorly organized in France. Barely 200 
have joined the Union. Each society governs itself ac- 
cording to its fancy and without any common program. 
It will be seen that, under these conditions, it is impossi- 
ble to organize anything approaching what the English 
call the federated system, and that the distributive so- 
cieties cannot materially aid the productive associations. 
Moreover, the productive associations are not disposed to 
seek aid of the distributive societies, which in their 
mind stand for an ideal quite inferior to their own. " As 
for us," the president of an association of producers re- 
marked to me, " we look upon the distributive societies 
as vulgar little groceries." 
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There is a tendency at present, however, to react 
against this antagonism and to establish some interrela- 
tionship between the two forms of co-operative societies. 
The question has been made an issue in each of the co- 
operative congresses held during the last few years. But 
it is not easy to find practical means of effecting such a 
rapproehment. The distributive societies are in no condi- 
tion, even were they so inclined, to advance capital to the 
productive associations, or to guarantee them an outlet 
for their goods. 

First, as regards capital, they have very little of it to 
dispose of. Many sell goods at cost, declaring no divi- 
dends, and making no attempt to increase the social fund 
beyond that " reserve " which is required under the law 
and which they are not allowed to dispose of. The 
greater number do not even require members to pay in 
the total amount of their shares, but content themselves 
with the legal minimum, which is one-tenth (only five 
francs per share). If, nevertheless, a society becomes 
rich, and accumulates a certain capital, its first care in this 
event is to put up a building in which to keep its goods. 
Often they even borrow money for this purpose. They 
take a certain pride in being housed in their own build- 
ing, which, moreover, is a good advertisement. As re- 
gards funds belonging to members, accumulating from 
dividends not withdrawn, and left in the hands of the so- 
ciety, — funds which for the English societies represent 
all told a free capital of hundreds of millions of francs, — 
it hardly exists in the French distributive societies ; be- 
cause, to repeat, many of the French societies sell at cost, 
and so have but small amounts to distribute as dividends 
to members ; because, even in the societies which do de- 
clare dividends, the members are not accustomed to leave 
them with the society ; and, finally, because, even if they 
should leave the dividends untouched, members would 
not suffer their funds to be employed in any such doubt- 
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ful enterprises as those of productive co-operation. 
Where, then, shall the distributive societies find any cap- 
ital free to advance to associations for co-operative pro 
duction ? 

As regards purchase of goods, it might seem that the 
problem is a simple one. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that almost all the distributive societies in France sell 
only groceries, bread, wine, fuel, and oil. A few, but only 
the more important, add haberdashery, hosiery, shoes, and 
hats. But the associations of producers in France pro- 
duce none of these things. They are printers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, masons, upholsterers, house-painters, dia- 
mond-cutters, carriage-makers, manufacturers of musical 
instruments, of mirrors, jewelry, pianos, and the like. 
What would you that the stores should buj^ ? There are 
a few exceptions. We have mentioned one very remark- 
able exception in the manufacture of bottles by La Ver- 
rerie Ouvriire. I may mention also an unpretending 
association of producers in Paris, that of the paper-bag- 
makers, who sell to a certain number of stores. But 
these are well-nigh all. 

There would seem to be no possibility of any extensive 
trade except between the stores and agricultural asso- 
ciations of co-operators. If there were co-operative asso- 
ciations for the production of flour, wine, butter, cheese, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, preserves, it is probable that they 
might find the stores important distributing agencies. 
And there are several agricultural associations already 
formed or in process of organizing (notably for the pro- 
duction of butter, cheese, preserves, and early vegetables 
and fruits), but they are still very few ; and, furthermore, 
as we have already remarked, they do not fall within the 
scope of our inquiry, since they are not organizations of 
agricultural laborers, but of sufficiently well-to-do landed 
proprietors.* Suffice it to say that during the last five or 

* See for details a little book entitled V Association de production agricole, 
by Count de Rocquigny. 
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six years considerable effort has been made, but so far 
made in vain, to establish some alliance of the distribu- 
tive societies with the agricultural associations.* This, 
for example, is the object of the " International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance," founded in 1895, which has already held 
two congresses, — one in London and one at the Hague, 
— and which comes together for a third meeting at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. Its chief object is the extension 
of copartnership, but one of the articles of its program is 
also " to organize in each country mixed committees made 
up of the representatives of diverse branches of co-opera- 
tion for the purpose of establishing relations to their 
mutual advantage." 

But I wish to call attention to one remarkable fact: 
it is that the prime movers have not once thought of em- 
ploying, as a means of bringing together the productive 
and the distributive societies, a method which is very 
warmly recommended and often practised in England, 
that of according the distributive societies a share in 
the profits. This system is not altogether unknown in 
France, since a number of insurance companies have 
practised it and a few individual tradesmen have tried 
it. But I do not think that any association of producers 
has done so. They would hardly understand the theory 
set forth in the columns of Labour Copartnership, more 
particularly by Mr. Holyoake, namely, that the purchaser 
has a right to be reckoned among the productive agents 
along with labor and capital, and has consequently as good 
a right as they to a share in the profits. Making such 
reservation as we choose concerning the theoretical value 

* See in the Economic Journal for June, 1895, an article entitled " The Ee- 
lations between the Syndicats Agricoles and the Distributiye Societies in 
France." 

The syndicats agricoles (agricultural unions) are very numerous in France, 
but only a few of them have ventured to undertake co-operative production 
or even the sale in common of agricultural products. The great majority are 
content to buy necessary agricultural supplies in common ; that is to say, they 
play the role generally of distributive rather than productive societies. 
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of this formula, we are nevertheless disposed to believe 
that in practice such participation in the profits accorded 
to the distributive societies, and even to individual con- 
sumers, may have beneficial effects, especially in increasing 
the number of buyers, and also, as Mr. Holyoake has very 
well said, in developing a sentiment of solidarity among 
co-operators, and in preventing associations of producers 
from degenerating into institutions of the individualist 
and competitive kind. 



IV. 

Privileges accorded Associations of Producers. 

If the French associations of producers have suffered 
from the lack of any assistance from the co-operative 
stores, they have had compensation in the very consider- 
able aid afforded them by the state and by municipalities, 
and in certain subventions which English societies have 
never obtained. This constitutes a new difference be- 
tween the co-operative associations of the two countries, 
only this time the case is reversed. It is all the more 
necessary to give details concerning favors granted to the 
associations of producers, because they have been made 
the object of active criticism on the part of economists of 
the liberal school, and, further, because of the inexact 
and ex parte statements often made concerning the conse- 
quences of granting these favors. 

We proceed to take them up, grouped under four 
heads. 

1. State Aid. — Every year there appears on the na- 
tional budget a credit of from 140,000 to 150,000 francs 
to be paid over to associations of producers. It is a gratu- 
itous offering, distributed in very small sums, of 500 to 
1,000 francs (in two or three instances only has the allow- 
ance amounted to 5,000 francs). It is, therefore, a sort of 
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alms. I do not believe it has done as much harm as the 
economists maintain, nor do I believe that it has done 
any great good. This subsidy, insignificant as it is, has 
nevertheless enabled a number of poor associations to 
extricate themselves when they had made a misstep, — 
such as all co-operative associations so frequently make at 
the start, — and has also, perhaps, enabled them to take 
advantage of that prestige which in France attaches to 
all state-subsidized institutions. Aid received in this 
first form is of little consequence, and need not be further 
considered. 

2. Privileges in Undertaking Public Works. — In all 
public works undertaken by the state, the municipalities 
or the departments, associations of producers, enjoy cer- 
tain favors, as follows : * — 

(a) Preference over individual employers in the award 
of contracts where terms offered are equaLf (f>) The 
right to dispense with the formalities of a public adjudica- 
tion, and to contract privately with the state for awards 
of small importance, {c) Exemption from the necessity 
of furnishing security according to the usual practice in 
the award of public contracts, this exemption, however, 

* These favors have been accorded by a decree of June 4, 1888, as regards 
works undertaken by the state ; by order of the Conseil d^Stat of June 27, 1889, 
as regards works undertaken by the departments ; and by the law of July 29, 
1893, as regards works of municipalities. 

t To understand this provision, it should be borne in mind that all works 
undertaken by the state or by the municipalities must be awarded by public 
adjudication. That is to say, the state fixes upon s certain sum, provisionally, 
as its estimate of the work to be done, and invites all contractors who wish to 
undertake the work themselves to say (in a sealed letter) what amount they 
will accept. The letters are opened in public sitting, and the contractor offer- 
ing the greatest deduction from the price fixed by the state must be preferred. 
If two contractors name the same figure, the operation is recommenced. How- 
ever, in this latter case, if one of the two contractors be a co-operative associa- 
tion of producers, it is awarded the contract without the necessity of reopening 
the bidding. 

It will be seen that this first privilege is not a very considerable one, since 
it is conditioned upon a coincidence of rare occurrence. Still, the case does 
arise. 
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being granted only when the contract involves less than 
50,000 francs, (d) The right to be paid as the work is 
done {par a-eomptes, as we say in French) every fifteen 
days, it being customary for the state to pay contractors 
only after completion of all the work called for in the con- 
tract, even long after completion. 

Only the last two privileges are of practical importance. 

The last provision would be the most precious of all for 
associations of producers, if it were punctually executed. 
But this is precisely what almost never happens, in spite 
of the formal enactment of the law. One can certainly 
see what an immense embarrassment it must be to an 
association of workmen who have no capital, and who 
must be at great pains to procure any, to be forced to 
wait several years for their pay and to be obliged during 
that time to make advances for equipment and wages. 
The delay of the public administration in paying for 
work executed on account is incredible. It takes place 
not solely from indifference on the part of state engineers 
and architects, but also from the fact that often con- 
tracts are awarded before necessary credits have been 
regularly voted. An instance is recorded where furniture 
delivered at a prefecture was not paid for until the pieces 
were already worn out, and had to be repaired by the 
same manufacturer who had originally delivered them. I 
have known of an association of house-painters — who 
would require almost no capital at all, since all the cap- 
ital necessary in that occupation reduces itself to a few 
pots of paints, a few paint-brushes, and some steps — 
obliged, nevertheless, to borrow more than 100,000 francs, 
in order to undertake certain works for the city of Paris. 
However, these associations do not dare insist upon a ful- 
filment of the law passed in their own interests, since 
they fear that the architects, irritated by their demands, 
may withhold contracts in the future. 

In spite of the embarrassment which we have just indi- 
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cated, associations of producers eagerly seek to obtain 
contracts from state and from municipalities ; and one 
might almost say that the majority of these associations 
could not live at all without such contracts. At this 
moment several are wholly occupied with work con- 
nected with the Exposition : they are building the Palais 
d" Eeonomie soeiale ; and along the palisades, which enclose 
the Exposition grounds for a distance of several miles, 
one may read Association cooperative de charpentiers de 
Paris. The reason for this eagerness manifested by co- 
operative associations in securing public contracts from 
the state and the municipalities is very simple : it is be- 
cause they can find no other employers at all. We have 
already explained how it happens that the distributive 
societies are unable to give employment ; and the bour- 
geoisie show but little enthusiasm, since the associations 
have generally no very well-known mark of distinction, 
and since intermediary employers — that is to say, archi- 
tects and managers — often prefer to deal with the 
ordinary manufacturer. However, several co-operative 
associations have been employed under some of the 
large corporations. For example, the association of tin- 
smiths — ouvriers ferllantiers — is employed chiefly by the 
Paris Gaslight Company. 

3. The Rampal Foundation. — In 1879 a wealthy philan- 
thropist, Benjamin Rampal, bequeathed his entire fortune 
to the city of Paris, with the stipulation that the income 
be devoted to making loans to associations of working- 
men. Amounts paid back, with interest on them, should 
be turned into the common fund to increase the available 
capital indefinitely, as in the famous Peabody foundation 
for the construction of workingmen's houses in London. 
The fortune left by M. Rampal amounted to 1,400,000 
francs ; but, owing to life interests in it, the city has as 
yet had at its disposition only a capital sum of 563,000 
francs. 
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This foundation has provoked many rather unsympa- 
thetic comments. Economists of the liberal school have 
not failed to recall in this connection the history of the 
2,000,000 francs loaned out by the state in 1848 to asso- 
ciations of producers, and which was not only totally lost, 
but appeared even to contribute to the ruin of the very 
associations which had recourse to this baleful fund. 
They did not hesitate to predict that the Rampal founda- 
tion would have like effects; and they exulted in the 
first-known consequences, which seemed, indeed, fully to 
justify them in their expectations. 

It must be confessed the first experiences were not 
encouraging. In 1883, the year in which the first loans 
were made, the city lent 278,000 francs. Of these, but 
114,000 francs were paid back ; that is to say, 59 per cent, 
was lost once for all. In 1884 the city lent 141,000 
francs : it received back 109,500 francs, — the loss was less, 
but it still amounted to 22 per cent. In 1885, undoubt- 
edly discouraged, or because available funds were ex- 
hausted, the city made no loans. In 1886 it lent the 
modest sum of 24,000 francs ; and of this sum there was 
paid back 18,628 francs, — the loss was still 22 per cent. 

However, even so far there is from year to year a 
degree of progress. This progress manifested itself in a 
fashion most astonishing and truly unexpected during the 
years following. From 1887 to 1889 the city lent but 
9,000 francs, of which 8,135 francs was paid back, — the 
loss was less than 10 per cent. In 1890, taking courage, 
the city lent 65,800 francs, of which it received back 
64,341 francs, — the loss amounted to less than 2 per cent. 
Finally, to be brief, from 1890 to January, 1899, the city 
has lent 605,000 francs, of which 585,500 francs have been 
reimbursed, — the loss being 19,500 francs, or 3 per cent. 
And it should be observed that this loss of 19,500 francs 
is due entirely to one society, L'Usperance du bdtiment 
(a name that brought no good luck !), which failed in 1898. 
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But for that vexatious accident, all loans placed during 
the last eight years would have been wholly reimbursed. 
It is evident that the municipal administration has shown 
much more prudence and vigilance in making its loans, 
and that the labor associations on their side have given a 
remarkable proof of punctuality in meeting their obliga- 
tions, showing that they have acijuired a sense of business 
honor.* 

And one may believe without optimism that in future 
capital lent will be regularly reimbursed. We have proof 
of this in the regularity with which partial reimburse- 
ments are made during the term of the loan, and often in 
the anticipatory payments frequently made. Take, for 
example, two associations, that of the tinsmiths and that 
of the upholsterers, which in 1898 borrowed, the first 
55,000 francs, the second 12,000 francs, and which on the 
31st of December, 1898, had already paid back, the one 
45,000 francs, the other 11,000 francs.f 

In brief, to sum up these operations, during the last 
fifteen years the city of Paris has advanced 1,121,000 
francs (that is, twice the amount of capital which it has 
had at its disposal), and has lost in all 220,000 francs ; but 
almost all of this loss may be imputed to the first two or 

* It may be added that certain of the associations have already given re- 
markable proof of a sense of business honor. I may cite the stirring accounts 
of the association of lithographers in Paris. Established in 1866, it became 
insolvent for the first time as a consequence of the war of 1870, at which time, 
however, it succeeded in meeting its obligations. In 1886 it went into insol- 
vency a second time as a consequence of a curious complication. The associa- 
tion had manufactured, at a cost of 213,000 francs, some illustrated Christmas 
cards, destined for New York. They were unable to dispose of more than 
40,000 francs worth. Their liabilities at this second failure were not less than 
340,000 francs. Nevertheless, to-day these obligations have been entirely met, 
principal and interest, about 500,000 francs. The association has obtained its 
rehabilitation by a judgment of March 15, 1898, and has celebrated that event 
with a banquet presided over by M. Deschanel, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

t The figures which we give here have not yet been published in France 
for the last three years. For the years preceding they may be found in 
greater detail in the volume already cited, i«s Associations Ouvrieres, pub- 
lished by the Office du Travail. 
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three years, and it has been partially compensated for in 
80,000 francs interest received by the city during the 
period. It is, therefore, entirely unjustifiable to affirm, as 
economists continue nevertheless to do,* that this experi- 
ment is a complete failure ; and still less are their general- 
izations warranted, when they declare that all loans made 
by the state or out of philanthrojjic foundations to co- 
operative associations will result disastrously. Prince 
Bismarck once spoke of Lassalle's plan, which called for a 
state loan of one hundred million thalers to associations 
of producers, saying " that the inefficacy of such a measure 
had not been clearly demonstrated to him." He has con- 
sequently followed with interest the Rampal experiment. 
However, we are inclined to believe that, should the loans 
mount up into the millions and hundreds of millions of 
francs, it would no longer be possible to place them with 
discernment; and they would then occasion more harm 
than good. 

4. The Co-operative Associations' Bank. — This bank, 
whose function it is to accommodate associations of pro- 
ducers with advances of money, was established in 1893. 
It may be asked why such an institution should figure at 
all in this chapter, since a bank is, economically speaking, 
an institution which would appear to have nothing in 
common with subsidies and privileges. The answer is 
that this bank is exceptional, since its capital is almost all 
of it due to the generosity of a philanthropist and of the 
state. The bank began, in fact, with a state endowment 
of 50,000 francs ; and it received soon after a bequest of 
500,000 francs from a private individual, a disciple of 
Fourier, who made a fortune in America, and who now in 
his old age is living in Paris in a most modest retirement. 
He desires to remain anonymous ; and, therefore, we shall 
not give his name. 

The bank undertakes to make advances to associations 

*See, for example, the article by M. Brelay upon co-operative associations 
in La Biforme sociale for 1898. 
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already organized, either in discounting their commercial 
paper or in advancing money on work executed, but 
not paid for. And, if one bears in mind what was said 
above, the importance of this last service becomes obvious. 
However, it cannot be said that the bank's operations are 
on a very great scale. It loans each year 2,000,000 
francs, which is distributed among some fifty associa- 
tions ; but its profits are very small, and often they are 
absorbed by the losses inflicted by certain associations 
financially embarrassed. Moreover, by reason of its 
origin, it considers itself rather a philanthropic institution 
than a banking institution proper. Its generous founder 
had said to it not "do business," but "render service." 
And, incontestably, it has rendered service. Services, 
however, generally cost those who render them dearly. 



V. 

Achieved Results and Prospective Future. 

Associations of producers are still too few to have exer- 
cised any influence whatever upon the general condition 
of the labor class. Have they, however, sensibly ameli- 
orated the condition of those individual laborers who 
make up their membership? 

Yes, but to no such considerable degree as one might 
perhaps suppose. Thus, if we take all associations of 
producers together which have made any profit on their 
operations (excluding consequently from our calculation 
those which have operated at a loss), we find that the 
5,000 workmen who have shared these profits have re- 
ceived, on the average, 

1,410 francs annual wages. 
205 francs dividends apportioned to their labor. 
290 francs dividends apportioned to their capital.* 

1,905 francs. 

* That is to say, shares owned in the association. 
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This total income of more than 1,900 francs is certainly 
above the average rate of wages for workmen, which 
even in Paris does not exceed 1,500 francs a year (800 
working days at five francs a day or 250 days at six 
francs a day). But it must not be forgotten that the 
workmen who compose these associations of producers are 
picked men, morally as well as professionally, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that they have established and 
kept alive their associations. Probably, therefore, these 
same workmen, even if they had remained under the com- 
petitive regime, would have received wages above the 
average, and earned an income equal to that which they 
obtained by co-operation, or greater. 

But to set a money value upon the benefits of co-opera- 
tion is to judge it by unimportant consequences. The 
co-operative workmen do not judge it thus. At least, they 
do not make an increase of income the chief end of their 
efforts. What they have sought above all else is inde- 
pendence and security. And, generally, associations of 
producers (at least those which have been successful) have 
procured them these two boons : independence first, since 
they obey only such managers as they have chosen of 
their own free will, and only such regulations as they 
have made for themselves ; security, also, — first, by per- 
manence of employment (in some associations the same 
workmen remain for ten, twenty, or twenty-five years, 
and finish by becoming directors), and, secondly, by old 
age retiring pensions, which in some establishments, such 
as those of Godin or Leclaire, may amount to 1,500 francs 
a year. In the Maison Leclaire each year there is a ban- 
quet to celebrate the departure of those who are retiring. 
It is a touching ceremony, which brings into vivid light 
the contrast between the condition of the associated work- 
man and that of the ordinary employee, for whom the day 
of retirement on account of old age is the day most dreaded 
and most terrible in his life. At the Familistere de Cfuise 
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those on the retired list remain in the common building, 
cultivate flowers in their rooms, participate in the delib- 
erations of the councils, and walk in the beautiful park 
belonging to the establishment. They may enjoy, also, 
the prospect of seeing their children replace them in the 
association. In short, it would seem that the state of 
mind and conditions of life for these associates must ap- 
proach those of members of guilds in the Middle Ages, 
which are believed, rightly or wrongly, to constitute one 
of the happy periods in the history of the working classes. 

Further, it would seem that associations of producers 
have not yet penetrated that sphere where they might do 
most good, that of the more destitute and more com- 
pletely exploited workmen. It is only beginning to 
reach these classes. Consider, for example, the entire 
population of fishermen, which comprises not less than 
eighty thousand men (with their families, a population 
probably of half a million persons). They produce annu- 
ally in fish an average value of one hundred million 
francs; but, thanks to middlemen, they receive barely 
sixty million francs, — that is to say, in place of an aver- 
age income per family of 1,250 francs, which would 
mean to them comfort, they receive but 750 francs, which 
means misery. A co-operative association of producers is 
here clearly needed. Indeed, one has been roughly out- 
lined. M. de Seilhac, chief of the industrial department 
at the MusSe Social, has just formed a co-operative associ- 
ation of fishermen in Brittany, with a market in Paris ; 
and this association has already distributed among its 
members, as the product of their fishing, 60 per cent, 
more than they had expected to receive. 

Finally, the interests of those associated are not the 
only interests to be considered. A scientific interest of 
the highest order also attaches to these social experi- 
ments. Insignificant as these co-operative associations 
are, they may be microcosms in which we may find a sug- 
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gestion of what the world is to become, — the vast world 
of the future. For example, the question how products 
should be distributed between capital and labor — a prob- 
lem which appears to be almost insoluble theoretically, 
in spite of the efforts of Tlmnen and of Pantaleoni — is 
empirically solved by associations of producers. It is, in- 
deed, the only place where there is no conflict between 
capital and labor, since the capitalist and the laborer have 
become one. It is well to bear in mind that the share of 
each of these two factors will be determined solely by 
a consideration of their respective utilities. Herbert 
Spencer, indeed, finds the chief merit of associations of 
producers to lie in the introduction of a new method of 
distribution. "Far more than by the primitive slave 
system of coerced labor and assigned sustenance ; far 
more than by the system of serfdom, under which the serf 
received a certain share of produce ; more even than by 
the wage-earning system, under which payment, though 
partially proportioned to work, is but imperfectly propor- 
tioned, — would the system above described bring merit 
and reward into adjustment." 

To cite the most curious mode of distribution which 
has been put to the test of experiment, certain associa- 
tions adopt a principle of repartition which is very bold 
and suggestive. It consists in determining the relative 
importance of the two factors in production, — capital and 
labor, — not at all as it has been customary to do, placing 
in the balance, on the one side, the amount of the capital 
employed, and, on the other, the total amount of wages 
paid to the laborers ; but comparing, on the one side, 
interest paid to capital, and on the other wages paid to 
labor. In truth, they say, product should be apportioned 
to service rendered by each of the two factors in produc- 
tion ; but, just as the service performed by labor is meas- 
ured in wages, so the service performed by capital should 
be measured in interest. Now it is clear that this new 
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method of repartition has the practical result of rendering 
capital's share, in net product, twenty times smaller. 
Consider for a moment the Familistere de Guise, where 
Godin introduced this method of repartition: the sum 
total of wages paid here is about 2,000,000 francs ; capital 
is valued at 4,600,000 francs. Suppose the profit to be 
apportioned is 500,000 francs. If the old rule of reparti- 
tion applied here, this product would be apportioned in 
the ratio of 2 to 4.6, which would give to labor 162,000 
francs to capital 348,000 francs. But, applying the new 
rule, which may be called the Golden Rule, the apportion- 
ment is made in the ratio of 2,000,000 of wages on the 
one side and 230,000 francs on the other (interest on a 
capital of 4,600,000 francs) ; and so labor's share becomes 
448,000 francs, and capital's 52,000.* 

* We have simplified the calculations, which are in reality much more com- 
plicated, because the laborers are classified into categories, having each a cer- 
tain coefficient, and also because there is a portion set apart for ability Qes 
capaciUs) ; that is to say, management. 

There are certain associations which allow capital no share whatever, no 
share in net product nor even interest. There are a fairly large number of 
such societies, — about sixty-two. Time will tell it they can survive. There 
are, on the contrary, societies which give all to capital and none to labor (ex- 
cept wages). Such an association is that of the spectacle-makers already men- 
tioned, and several associations of diamond-cutters. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is a perfect gradation of societies. 

We have been curious to find the average ratio in which profits are appor- 
tioned, taking all associations of producers together, and have found it to be 
as follows : — 

Capital 60% 

Labor 23% 

Reserve 10% 

Management 4% 

Insurance 3% 

100 
To simplify this table, the portion going to reserve may be set down to 
capital, whUe the portion assigned to management and insurance (retiring pen- 
sions, sick pensions, and the like) may be set down to labor ; and we shall then 
have the following : — 

Capital 70% 

Labor 30% 

It will be seen that the share going to capital is very much the larger ; but 
it must not be forgotten that the greater part of this capital, almost all of it, is 
owned by the laborers themselves. 
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And if now, as the close of this too lengthy study is 
reached, we are asked whether we believe, with the 
socialists of 1848 in France and the Christian socialists in 
England, that co-operative associations of producers will 
suffice alone to bring about a new social order, we reply 
in the negative. Such association cannot accomplish a 
great deal except in subordination to the distributive 
societies. And, furthermore, this appears to us to be in 
perfect accord with that general law, that production is 
subordinate to consumption. With Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, I believe that salvation must come from the 
consumer, and not from the producer. 

Chables Gide. 



